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semi-official banks and Government merchants, backed
by military officers granted leave for the purpose, foment
rebellion in friendly States in whose territory Japan seeks
some concession. The Government can and does deny any
connection with them, but such denial must fail to carry
conviction.

Of all the countries in the world, Japan is the one
where officialdom is most able to forbid the participation
of its subjects in any concern abroad or at home. To
check the export of arms to China or Mexico would have
been merely a matter of a telephone message. To stop
once and for all the abuse of Yuan-shi-Kai, or America,
or of Great Britain during the war would have been a
work of but a few minutes for the officials of the Foreign
Office. But not only was this not done, but the inspira-
tions of the press undoubtedly came from official quarters.
In every Department of State is a Press Club, the members
of which are the reporters of the metropolitan newspapers
and agencies charged with dealing with the affairs of those
departments. Once a week certainly, and in the case of
the Foreign Office always twice a week, the reporters
meet either the Vice-Minister or one of the Directors of
Bureaux, who indicates the policy to be followed. There
are matters on which the press declines to follow the
official ruling, but in general it does so. When some
universal outburst occurs, as in the case of the Chinese
or Californian questions, it is morally certain that it is
officially inspired from one or other of the departments,
It does not, however, necessarily follow that an outburst,
for example, on China is inspired from the Foreign Office*
That would be too naive. It may find its origin in the
War or in the Naval Ministries.1 But as Mr. Sawada,
Secretary in the Japanese Embassy at London, in a
lecture on "The Japanese Press/' said, "the vernacular
newspapers in dealing with foreign affairs are invariably
at one with the Government/'

In addition to the control of the press at home and of

1 For a brilliant example see The Economist, London, September 16,
1913-